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EARLY POSTAL SERVICE OF CALIFORNIA. 



BY J. M. GUINN. 

[A Portion of this Paper was published in the Los Angeles Daily 
Times, March 7, 1897.] 

It may be a surprise to persons who are accustomed to consider 
California as a comparatively new country to know that it had a 
postal system and an efficient mail service before the United States 
existed, as a nation. When the Continental Congress, in 1775, made 
Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General of the United Colonies, sol- 
dier couriers were carrying their monthly budgets of mail between 
Monterey in Alta California and Loreto, near the southern end of 
the peninsula of Lower California. Even that much-abused privi- 
lege, the franking system, the perquisite of legislators and the plague 
of postmasters, was in full force and effect in California years and 
years before the lawmakers at Washington had been granted im- 
munity to stuff the mail bags with garden seeds and patent-office 
reports. 

Padre Junipero Serra, president of the California missions, in 
1773, secured from the Viceroy of New Spain (Mexico,) for the friars 
under his charge, the privilege of sending their letters through the 
mails free. But the franking privilege on the Pacific shores, like 
its modern successor on the Atlantic Coast, gave no end of trouble. 
The padres were accused of abusing their privilege. In 1777, Gov. 
Fages refused to allow Serra's voluminous letters to be forwarded 
free, and Serra, pleading poverty, told the Inspector-General to Keep 
the letters if they could not be sent without paying postage. Pres 
ident Lasuen complained that the refusal of the Governor to frank 
his letters had cost him |18 postage. But the padres were triumph- 
ant in the end. The government franked their letters, and the gov- 
ernment paid the bills, just as our beneficent government does and 
has been doing, lo, these many years, for its poor legislators. 

At the beginning of Washington's administration, in 1789, the 
longest continuous mail route in the United States was from Fal- 
mouth in Maine to Savannah, Ga., a distance of 1100 miles. This was 
not a through service, but was made up of a number of short linen, 
or carries. At the same time on the shores of the far Pacific, the 
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soldier mail carriers of the Spanish King, starting from San Fran- 
cisco on the first day of each month, rode over a continuous route 
of 1500 miles to Loreto, in Lower California, collecting as they went 
southward, from each mission, presidio and pueblo its little budget 
of mail, and returning brought back to the colonies of Alta Calilor- 
nia their mail from Mexico, making in all a round trip of 3000 miles. 
When Franklin was Postmaster-General, the schedule time 
from Charleston, S. C, to Suffolk, Va. a distance of 433 miles, cov- 
ered twenty-seven days, an average of sixteen miles a day. 
In 1793 a mail courier sent from Monterey, November 
16 , arrived at Loreto December 7, a ride of 1400 miles in 
twenty days. There was a regular schedule of the day and hour of 

the carrier's arrival and departure at each mission and presidio. 
An hour's stop was allowed the courier at each station. The postal 
revenues of California during the closing decade of the last century 
averaged $700 a year. The habilitados (paymasters) acted as post- 
masters at the presidios, and received 8 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts for their compensation. 

While the through mail from California to Mexico was carried 
by soldier mail riders over the Camino del Rey (King's highway.) to 
Loreto and from there by sailing vessels across the Gulf of Califor- 
nia to San Bias and thence overland to its destination, there was a 
local mail service in California entirely independent of the King and 
his soldier couriers. The mail between the missions was carried by 
Indian runners. There was no schedule time for the departure of 
the mail train — the carrier usually started when the letter or mes- 
sage was completed. His budget rarely consisted of more than one 
letter. The wardrobe of the old-time California Indian, which con- 
sisted of a breech-clout or a gee-string, did not admit of a place for 
a pocket, and, as his hands were always dirty, some device had to be 
contrived by which he could carry the letter without soiling it. In 

one end of a cane-shaped piece of wood a cleft or split was made, 
and in this the letter was inserted. The tenacity of the wood held 
it fast, and with this improvised mail pouch on his shoulder the In- 
dian runner started for his destination on a dog trot, that carried 
him sixty or seventy miles between sunrise and sunset. An extra 
dish of atole (mush) compensated the carrier and paid the postage. 

At the pueblos the alcalde or some officer detailed to act as ad- 
ministrador de correos (postmaster) received and distributed the 
small packages of mail. The compensation for his services was 
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small. It did not require much of a political pull to get a postoflac& 
in those days. , 

It would be interesting to know the amount of revenue derived 
from the Los Angeles postoflSce in 1797. As there were not more 
than half a dozen of the 200 inhabitants of the pueblo that could 
uoioi8J:^sinirapB ^o bsbqbi„ jo onuoAOj oq:j 'ami:). ■\v,vi\ :jb d:^TJAi puB pB9J 
de correos, la esafeta" (postofflce,) was not very large, and it is prob- 
able that there were not many aspirants for the position of post- 
master of Los Angeles a century ago.. How it would have a«ton- 
omos pBq OS'S jf jn:|.noo b oiqond pio ^q:^. jo ja:^8Bm:^sod aq:). paqsi 
prophet foretold that a hundred years hence the revenues of the Los 
Angeles postofiace would be over $200,000 a year. 

Under Mexican rule the increased number of vessels plying be- 
tween Mexican and Californian ports did away, to a considerable ex- 
tent, with the necessity of carrying mail by land. The oflBcial ban- 
dos, reglamentos, pronunciamentos and other important documents 
requiring dispatch (haste was necessary because a revolution might 
overturn the government before the document reached its destina- 
tion,) were carried by couriers over the old Camino real. We find In 
the old pueblo archives an order from Acting Governor Jimeno, dated 
August 24, 1839, authorizing the Prefect to appoint three collectors 
of duties on liquors — the revenues derived from such collections to 
be applied to the establishing of a monthly postal service to Lower 
California and thence to Mexico. The duties were not collected and 
the mail route was not established. 

News from the outside world traveled slowly in those days. An 
American pioneer notes in his diary the receipt of the news of Pres- 
ident W. H. Harrison's death in 1841. It took the news three months, 
and twenty days to reach California. A newspaper from the States a 
year old was fresh and entertaining when Dana was hide droghing 
at San Pedro in 1835. 

After the American conquest of California the military authori- 
ties established a regular service between San Francisco and San 
Diesgo. Soldier carriers starting from each end of the route, met 
half way, and, exchanging mail pouches, each then returned to his 
starting point. It took a fortnight for them to go and return. 

After the soldiers were discharged, in the latter part of 1848, a 
semi-monthly, or perhaps it might be more in accordance with the 
facts to say a semi-occasional, mail service was established between 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. The mail was carried. 
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by sailing vessels (there being no steamers on the coast.) Wind and 
weather permitting, a letter might reach its destination in four or 
five days, but with the elements against it, it might be delayed a 
fortnight. Masters and supercargoes of vessels took charge of let- 
ters and delivered them to the owners or agents of some shipping 
house at the port, and in some way the letters reached their desti- 
nation. 

There was no staige line for conveying passengers or mails from 
the embarcadero of San Pedro to Los Angeles previous to 1851. Be- 
fore that time a caballada (band of horses,) was kept in pasture at the 
landing. When a vessel was sighted in the offing the mustangs were 
rounded up, driven into a corral, lassoed, saddled and bridled, and 
were ready for the conveyance of passengers to the city. As the 
horses were half broken broncos and the passengers were mostly 
nwcomers from the States, unused to the tricks of bucking mustangs, 
the trip generally ended in the passenger arriving in the city on foot, 
the bronco having landed him at some point on the road most con- 
venient to him — the bronco — ^not the passenger. 

In '49, and perhaps before that time, Wilson & Packard, whose 
store was on Main street where the Farmers' and Merchants' Bank 
now stands, were the custodians of the letters for Los Angeles. A 
tub stood on the end of a counter. Into this the letters were 
dumped. Any one expecting a letter was at liberty to sort over the 
contents of the tub and take away his mail. The office or rather 
the postoffice tub, was run on an automatic free-delivery system. 
Col. John O. Wheeler, who had clerked for the firm in 1849, bought 
out the business in 1850, and continued the "Tale of a Tub," that is, 
continued to receive the letters and other literary contents of the 
mail bag and dump them into the tub. There was no regularly e«- 
tablished postoffice, and, of course, no postmaster. An officious pos- 
tal agent of San Francisco found fault with the tub postoffice, and 
the automatic free and easy delivery system. The Colonel, who 
had been accommodating the public free of charge, told the agent 
to take his postoffice elsewhere. The first postoffice in California, 
that of San Francisco, was established November 9, 1848, and the 
office at Monterey November 21, 1848. No other offices were estaV 
lished until November 8, 1849. 

The postoffice at Los Angeles was established April 9, 1850, J. 
Pugh was the first postmaster. The second postmaster was W. T. B. 
Sanford, appointed November 6, 1851. (Sanford lost his life by tne 
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explosion of the boilers of the little steamer Ada Hancock in Wil- 
mington Bay, April 29, 1863.) The third, Dr. William B. Osburn, 
appointedOctober 12, 185.3; James S. Waite was appointed Novem- 
ber, 1855; J. D. Woodworth, May 19, 1858; Thomas J. White, May 9, 
1860; William G. Still, June 8, 1861; Francisco P. Ramirez, October 
22, 1864; Russell Sackett, May 5, 1865; George J. Clarke, June 25, 
1866; H. K. W. Bent, February 14, 1873; Isaac R. Dunkelberger, 
IVbruary 14, 1877. (For the dates given above I am indebted to Gen, 
John R. Mathews, our present efiScient postmaster.) John W. Green 
was appointed in 1885, Col. Dunkelberger having served two terms 
of four years each. Green was succeeded by E. A. Preuss, who in 
turn was succeeded by Green. Green died in oflBce. H. V. Van 
Dusen tilled out the term. The present incumbent, Gen. John R. 
Mathews, was appointed Dec. 20, 1895. Among the pioneer post- 
masters of Los Angeles Dr. William B. Osburn was perhaps the 
most noted. He was known as the "most useful man" and could 
turn his hand to almost anything that came along. He was a pioneer 
\n many enterprises, some useful, others the community could have 
dispensed with. He started the first drug store, opened the first 
auction house, established the first nursery and introduced the first 
ornamental trees and shrubbery in Los Angeles. He was the first 
City Marshal, and the first political boss of Los Angeles. While filling 
the ofQce of postmaster he also was City School Superintendent. He 
was a man of versatile genius and varied attainments. In the pi»- 
litical battles of the Rosewaters, the Short Hairs and the Plugs — ^the 
political factions of that day — he often snatched victory from the 
very jaws of defeat, by adroitly holding back his reserves in some 
of the outlying precincts controlled by his faction and when it was 
known how many votes were needed he overpowered the opposition 
by an overwhelming vote. 

The duties and the compensation of the postmaster were light. 
In the winter of 1852-3, no mail was received at the Los Angeles office 
for six weeks. 

From the wash tub the Los Angeles postoffice gravitated to a 
soap box. It seemed in early days to keep in the laundry line. The 
office was kept in a little 7x9 room on Los Angeles street, between 
Commercial and Arcadia streets. The letters were kept in a soap 
box partitioned off into pigeon holes. When the postmaster was 
not attending to his auction room, or looking after his nursery, su- 
perintending the schools, or organizing his forces for a political cam- 
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paign, he attended to the duties of the office. At such times as his 
other duties called him away the office ran itself. If a citizen 
thought there ought to be a letter for him he did not hunt up the 
postmaster but went into the office and looked over the mail for him- 
self. 

Upon the arrival of a mail from the "States," there were no such 
scenes enacted at the Los Angeles office as took place at the San 
Francisco office; where men stood in line for hours and $50 slugs 
were exchanged for places in the line near the window. There were 
but few Americans in Los Angeles in the early '50s, and most of 
these were old-timers, long since over their home sickness. Of the 
new-comers, some were not missed at home, or if missed, they were 
not anxious to let their friends know where they were. A favorite 
form of mail delivery in early days was by pitch and toss. When a 
mail arrived a concourse of the patrons gathered at the office and 
watched over the counter or bar, the postmaster sorting the letters. 
If he found a letter for a spectator, he called out the name and 
with a twirl of the wrist or an overhand toss, sent the letter into the 
outstretched hands of the expectant owner — a form of delivery not 
down in the postal regulations. 

Just where the Los Angeles postoffice was first located, I am un- 
able to say. In 1852 it was kept in an adobe building on Los Angeles 
street, between Commercial and Arcadia, adjoining Osburn's auction 
house. 

In 1854 it was located in the Salazar Row, on Main street, just sonth 
of where the St. Elmo hotel now stands. In January, 1855, it was moved 
to Los Angeles street, one door above Commercial street. 

From there, when Waite, publisher of the weekly Star, was 
postmaster, it was moved to Temple Block, now Downey Block, op- 
posite Commercial street. From there it was moved to the present 
site of the BuUard Block and from there to the Lanfranco Block 
on Main street. In 1858, it moved up Main street to a 
building just south of the Pico House; then, after a time, 
it drifted down town to North Spring street, a few doors be- 
low Temple street. In 1861, it was kept in a frame building south of 
the St. Elmo, or Lafayette Hotel, as it was then called. In 1865, or 
'66, it again moved up Main street to a building opposite the Bella 
Union Hotel, now the St. Charles. In 1867, it was located in the 
Temple Block on North Spring street. H. K. W. Bent moved the 
office to Union Block, now Jones Block, on the west side of North 
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Spring street, From there, in 1879, when Dunkelberger was post- 
master, it was moved to the Oxarart Block, on North Spring street, 
near First. In 1885 it was taken to the corner of North Main ana 
Republic sreets, from whence it migrated down Broadway below 
Sixth street. It made its last move in June, 1893, when it reached its 
present location, where after more than forty years of wandering 
through the wilderness of streets, at last it reached its Caanan — a 
home of its own. 

The stage-coach era of mail-carrying continued later in Cali- 
fornia than in any State east of the Mississippi ; and it may be said 
that it reached its greatest perfection in this State. Very early in the 
'50s Sacramento became the center of the numerous stage routes of 
Northern California. The old-time stage-driver has been immortal- 
ized by Bret Harte and Horace Greeley. The first stage ever seen 
in Southern California arrived in Los Angeles in 1851. It was 
"Gregory's Great Atlantic and Pacific Express" from San Francisco, 
and brought the eastern mails to Los Angeles in the hitherto un- 
heard-of time of "one month and nineteen days." The first over- 
land stage by a southern route started from San Antonio, Tex., and 
followed the extreme southern emigrant route through New Mexico 
and Arizona (or Gadsden Purchase) to California. The first stage 
by this route reached San Diego in August, 1857. The Indians con- 
tracted a bad habit of distributing the mails and the mail-carriers 
over the plains, and the route was abandoned. The Butterfield 
stage route was the longest continuous line ever organized and the 
best managed. Its eastern termini were St. Louis and Memphis; its 
western, San Francisco. Its length was 2880 miles. It began opera- 
tion in September, 1858, and the first stage from the East reached 
Los Angeles, October 7, 1858. The schedule time at first between 
St. Louis and San Francisco was twenty-four days; afterward re- 
duced to twenty-one days. The first service was two mail coaches 
each way a week, for which the government paid a subsidy of $600,- 
000 a year. Later on it was increased to six a week and a subsidy or 
11,000,000 a year. This was in 1861, when it was transferred to the 
central route. In 1859, when the government was paying a subsidy 
of f 600,000 for a semi-weekly service the receipts for the postal reve- 
nue of this route were only f27,000, leaving Uncle Sam over half a 
million out of pocket. 

The Butterfield route from San Francisco southward was by the 
way of San Jos^, Gilroy, Pacheco's Pass, Visalia and Fort Tejon 
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to Los Angeles, 462 miles. Eastward from Los Angeles by El Monte, 
TJemecula and Warner's ranch to Fort Ynma. From there by Tuc- 
son and El Paso, following the present route of the Southern Paciflo 
Railroad; thence northward to St. Louis, branching at Fort Smith to 
Memphis. 

Los Angeles was proud of its overland stage, and put on metro- 
politan airs. News from the States; fresh news, only twenty days 
old! The Weekly Star rushed out an extra with flaming headlines- 
"Ahead of Time," "A Hundred Guns for the Overland Mail," 
'•Twenty Days from St. Louis." But, alas! the sleepy old ciudad 
could not keep awake. The next issue of the Star says : "The over- 
land mail arrived at midnight. There was no one in the postoflSce 
to receive it, and it was carried on to San Francisco," to be returned 
six days later, with all the freshness of the news gone. Los Ange- 
les never had a mail service so prompt as the Butterfleld was. The 
Star, in lauding it, says: "The arrival of the overland mail is as 
regular as the index on the clock points to the hour; as true to time 
as the dial is to the sun." Although the greater part of the route lay 
through an Indian country, the Indians, from sad experience, had 
learned to let it alone. After the civil war began in 1861 the route 
was abandoned. The Confederates got away with the stock on the 
eastern end and the Apaches destroyed the stock and the stations 
on the western end. 

In 1861, a contract was made with Butterfleld for a six-times-a- 
week mail by the central route, via Salt Lake City, with branch lines 
to Denver. The eastern terminus was at first St. Joseph, but on ac- 
count of the war it was changed to Omaha. The western terminus 
was Placerville, Cal.; time, twenty days for eight months, and 
twenty-three days for the remaining four months. The contract was 
for three years, at $1,000,000 a year. 

The last overland stage contract was awarded to Wells, Fargo 
■& Co., on October 1, 1868, for |1,750,000 per annum, with deductions 
for carriage by the railway which was then pushing across the con- 
tinent. 

The mail route via Panama, which had been established in 1849, 
was discontinued in July, 1870. In 1851 the government was paying 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company |800,000 a year for a semi- 
monthly service. The postage on letters at first was fixed at 40 cents 
and papers 3 cents. Postage on letters to the interior of the State 
was 1214 cents. The pony express was established in 1860. The 
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first messenger left San Francisco, April 3, 1860, and the first one 
from the East arrived on the 14th. The time for letters to New York 
was reduced to thirteen days. The ride the "plains across" was 
made in about ten days. The stations were about twenty-five miles 
apart, and each rider was expected to span three stations in eight 
hours. The service was semi-weekly. A rider carried a budget of 
fifteen pounds. Letter postage was $5 per half ounce. The enter- 
prise did not pay, and was abandoned on the completion of the over- 
land telegraph in November, 1861. The "pony express" is the ro- 
mance era of the overland mail service. Its story has been told over 
and over again in prose and verse. The perils of the riders have 
been magnified and the average reader has been led to believe that 
never before or since were there such daring riders and such adven- 
turous couriers, and yet their service was not one whit more perilous 
and was far less laborious than that of the soldier correros who car- 
ried the California mail from Monterey to Loreto nearly a century 
before. 



